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And Other Crimes Against Humani 


_ A homeless veteran begs on the streets of San Francisco. 


by Robert L. Terrell 


he ideologically driven assault 
that domestic elites have been 
waging during the past quarter 

™. century against this society’s 
weakest citizens is in an advanced state 
by now. 

Furthermore, be L. elite oe 
of social programs that assist the most 
vulnerable members of our society are 
‘currently ensconced in positions of defini- 
tive authority in every branch of the fed- 
eral government that counts, including the 
White House, Congress and the Supreme 
‘Court. The same is largely true at the state 
and local levels, and one of the most 
important results is that those who do not 
possess the resources to defend them- 
selves are being assaulted in ways that 
frequently have deadly consequences. 

The deadly impact of the broad, unre- 
lenting assault on the poor by the ruling 
elite can be measured in numerous ways. 
For example, statistics regarding the over- 
all health and vitality of the populace 
indicate that a huge number of people are 
experiencing real pain. Bankruptcies are 
at an all-time high, food banks and emer- 
gency shelters are being stripped by 


demand that exceeds supply, and tens of | 


millions subsist as best they can without 
health insurance. 


Moreover, several kinds of Social sup-. 
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port universally available in many nations 
far less wealthy than the United States are 
unavailable for average U.S. citizens. 

But the most egregious, immediate evi- 
dence of the impact of the devastating 
assault currently being waged by the elites 
against the weak and defenseless is the 
large, and inexorably expanding, number 
of homeless people living in squalor, and 
dying without hope or dignity, on the 
streets of the nation’s cities. 

The core ideals at the heart of the 
fierce, unprovoked assault by the elites on 


the poor and defenseless have ancient 


roots. Some of those roots are situated in 
primitive religious attitudes, and others 
flow from fascistic, exclusionary doc- 
trines such as eugenics, Social Darwinism 
and Manifest Destiny. 

It should also be understood that trace 
elements of the philosophies on which the 
current assault is based have been used for 
centuries by the nation’s elites to target 
various defenseless individuals and 
groups for exclusion and elimination. 

_ For example, any examination of the 


devastating campaign of ethnic cleansing 


waged for more than 200 years against 


Native Americans to clear them out of the 
major portion of the land area commonly 


referred to today as the “48 states” reveals 
that the genocidal practice was condoned, 


coordinated and executed at the highest 


levels of the U.S. Government. 


“No direction home.” A homeless man stares bleakly ahead while resting on a curb. 
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The most egregious evidence of the impact of the devastat- 
ing assault being waged by the elites against the weak and 
defenseless is the large, and inexorably expanding, number 
of homeless people living in squalor, and dying without 
hope or dignity, on the streets of the nation’s cities. 


GENOCIDAL PRACTICES THEN AND NOW 


In some instances, government offi- 
cials distributed disease-infected blankets 
to destitute Native Americans in order to 
hasten their deaths. Legal sales of alcohol 
on or near Native American reservations 
accomplish roughly similar ends today. 

Residents of contemporary, inner-city 
neighborhoods, which are routinely saturat- 
ed with alcohol, heroin and other deadly 
drugs, frequently assert that they are being 
set up in a manner that. has genocidal rami- 
fications. Maybe more important is the fact 
that they are proving little more effective in 
their efforts to counter the deadly drug 
plague than were their Native American 
predecessors, who froze to death by the 
thousands, wrapped in U.S. Government- 
issued, disease-ridden blankets. _ 

Chattel slavery constituted another 
form of gratuitous brutality foisted on the 
defenseless by the nation’s elites, who 
commonly justified their trafficking in 
human flesh with self-serving claims of 
genetic superiority. Current elite com- 
mentary on a broad variety of social 


issues, including differences in test scores 
achieved by Anglo students and their non- 
Anglo counterparts, are little more than 


‘updated versions of the philosophies 


embraced by slavery’s guardians. 

Even though slavery was eventually 
eliminated, .it took hundreds of years to 
accomplish the feat; hundreds of years 
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n much of the United States, the 
unfortunate, overwhelming focus 
regarding homeless people is local. 
Thus, in communities across the 
nation, concerned citizens and govern- 
ment officials are conducting surveys, 
establishing programs and developing 
strategies of dubious effectiveness for 
helping local homeless citizens. 
For example, in many communities 
around the nation much time and attention 
is being devoted to the provision of emer- 


gency housing. Some such programs shel- . 


ter homeless people for short periods of 
time, and others seek to provide perma- 
nent residency, subsidized in most cases 
by government or philanthropic groups 
and organizations. 

Housing subsidies are partial remedies 
for homeless people, as are municipal reg- 
ulations that require private contractors to 
set aside affordable units for low-income 
individuals and families that can’t afford 
to pay market rates. 

Nonetheless, in the medium to long 
run, such programs will almost certainly 
prove to be terribly shortsighted and man- 
ifestly inadequate because they do not 
account for the broad, inexorable, global- 
ized economic forces that are radically 
transforming the ways in which human 
beings live and work in virtually every 
nation on earth. 

One of the most important dimensions 
of that transformation is the monetization 
of virtually every aspect of life. This 
process has been under way, in one way 
or another, for several centuries. For 
example, it has constituted the undergird- 
ing, driving impetus for events as broad 
and destructive as European colonialism, 


World Wars I and II, the global arms race 
and the Cold War. 


The counterintuitive refutations of 
Bush Administration officials to the con- 
trary, monetization of resources is also at 
the root of the current imperial assault 
taking place in Iraq. The millions of pro- 
testers who have taken to city streets 
around the world to protest the assault on 
Iraq acknowledged this fact with their bil- 
lowing banners and indignant posters con- 
demning the Bush Administration’s “War 
for Oi.” 

(ie might also note that there is an 
important relationship between the global, 
imperial “footprint” of the U.S. military 
and corporate order and the escalating 
number of homeless people haunting the 
nation’s streets. 

In any event, China’s current situation 
regarding monetization and homelessness 
provides important insights regarding the 
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Homelessness: The Global Dimension 
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A homeless man in San Francisco begs desperately for food, money and clothing. 
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The profit-oriented, globalized economic imperatives responsible for the collapse of. 
traditional, rural economic systems in China, Africa and much of the rest of the 


world are exacting similar impacts here in the United States. 


s 
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impact of the globalized economic order. 

Prior to implementing the economic 
reforms that introduced China into the 
integrated global economy in the early 
1980s, the Middle Kingdom’s major cities 
had comparatively few homeless people. 

During that era, China’s economic, 
social and political policies were being 
administered by the government via the 
directions of the Communist Party of 
China. Chinese citizens were not permit- 
ted to live where they wanted, and anyone 
who sought to move to a new city had to 
receive a host of approvals and permis- 
sions from government authorities, 
including employers. 

Authorization to move to an urban area 
was strictly controlled, such that the num- 
ber of persons seeking housing and 
employment in a given city was moni- 
tored in ways that kept available living 
places in rough balance with the number 
of persons seeking housing. 

That system has essentially crumbled. 
In keeping with China’s entrance into the 
globalized economic system, social policy 


is increasingly being driven by market 
forces. As a result, Chinese citizens are 
largely free to move about in search of 
better jobs, finer housing and more attrac- 
tive opportunities to become gloriously 
wealthy. : 

This has contributed over the past two 
decades to the emergence of a huge group 
of homeless migrants that has been esti- 
mated to comprise upwards of 60 million 
persons. 

A large percentage of that potentially 
volatile group has settled in cities, the vast 
majority of which were incredibly crowd- 
ed long before restrictions on internal 
migrants were eased in the early 1980s. 

These days, China’s major cities are 
struggling to control the myriad social, 
political and economic problems associat- 
ed with the presence of huge numbers of 
unemployed people with no place to call 
home beyond the public spaces that they 
squat. 

Major cities throughout much of the 
rest of the world are experiencing similar 
difficulties, and this is particularly the 


case inthe Third World. 

Africa’s crowded, metropolitan cities 
can be cited in order to elaborate other 
dimensions of the world’s mounting 
homeless crisis. os 

Very few of Africa’s major cities were 
designed to accommodate blacks. Mostly, 
they were established to provide residen- 


tial, social and business amenities for. 


whites engaged in the management of 
colonial regimes headquartered in Europe 
and the United States. 

As a result, the housing that was ini- 
tially established for blacks was insuffi- 
cient, inadequate and generally squalid. 

During the colonial era, Euroamerican 
administrators of cities such as Abijan, 
Nairobi, Johannesburg, Lagos, Monrovia 
and Mogadishu almost always assumed 
that blacks should reside in the country- 
side on family or tribal homesteads, which 
doubled as farms used to produce food 
and other necessities. 

Nonetheless, rural-dwelling Africans, 
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AFSC 


American 


Friends 
Service Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 
an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 
grams of service, social justice, and peace 
education in 22 foreign countries and 43 
| areas in the United States. 

In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 
of Britain together received the Nobel 


Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 
nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to 
address the root causes of poverty, injus- 
tice, and war. We are called to confront, 
nonviolently, powerful institutions of 
oppression, violence and injustice. 

The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Our job is to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 
munities organize. Once we get involved, 
we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work- 
ers in the Central Valley, 50 years in the 
California prison system, 50 years with the 
American Indian community, 17 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 
years working for Middle East peace with 
Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 

To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 
American Friends Service Committee 
65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 


BOSS 


Building | 
Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by Building Opportunities for 
| Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS was 
founded in 1971 to serve the deinstitu- 
tionalized mentally disabled. Over the 
years, the organization expanded and 
added programs to serve all homeless 
and poor people. 

Today BOSS operates 30 programs in 
Berkeley, Oakland, and Hayward serving 
3,000 families ‘and individuals each Year. 


_ employment, health and mental health 


Our work targets four outcomes — 
affordable housing, improved health, 
economic security, and social justice. 
BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 
(1) Providing comprehensive services 
to help people gain independence — 
shelters, housing, education, training, 


care, youth and family services, leader- 
ship development, and more; and 
(2) Attacking the root causes of poverty 
and homelessness through policy advoca- 
cy, grassroots organizing, community 
planning, and fighting to include the 
voice of poor people in designing imple- 
menting solutions. 
For more information, call (510) 
649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- 
ciency.org. If you need housing or ser- 
vices, please call (510) 843-3700. 
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Poverty and homelessness are on the rise in China. 


Around the world, poor people from rural areas are flood- 
ing into cities seeking better opportunities, Communities 
that fail to take this into account are bound to be inundated 


_ by waves of homeless people — and the social and political — 
. combustion that their escalating decheration will breed. 


Homelessness: The Global Dimension 


from page two 


like their counterparts in the United 


States, China, India and South America, 
have been drifting into cities for several 
decades. But the process has escalated 
dramatically in recent years as impacts of 
the globalized economic system have pen- 
etrated deeper and deeper into the coun- 
tryside. 


displaced rural residents manage to pro- 
cure adequate housing when they arrive in 
towns. The vast majority of them end up 
fashioning haphazard shanties constructed 
of discarded paper, sheet metal, stones, 
dirt and tree branches. 

Shantytowns composed of such 
dwellings ring many of Africa’s major 
cities. Few of them have running water, 
electricity, paved roads or other amenities 
commonly associated with urban living in 
Europe and North America. 

Crime, ill health, disease and violence 
haunt the lives of those who inhabit the 
shantytowns. And there is little indication 
that the situation will improve before it 


Street Spirit 


Street Spirit is published by American 
Friends Service Committee. The ven- 
dor program is run by BOSS (Building 
Opportunities for Self-Sufficiency. 


‘Editor, Layout, Design: Terry Messman 


Street Spirit welcomes submissions of 

articles, poems, photos and art. 

Contact: Terry Messman 

1515 Webster St., Suite 303 

Oakland, CA 94612 

Phone: (510) 238-8080, ext. 303 
E-mail: spirit@afsc.org 


Unfortunately, very few of Africa’s 


gets worse. 


_ Although the truth of the matter is gen- 


erally ignored, the profit-oriented, global- 
ized economic imperatives responsible for 
the collapse of traditional, rural economic 


systems in China, Africa and much of the 


rest of the world are exacting similar 
impacts here in the United States. 
Family farms, and the small, rural 


communities that depend on them, are dis- 


appearing in this country for the same rea- 
sons they are being abandoned in rural 
China and Africa. 

Most important, many of the people 
who have heretofore resided in the 
world’s rural communities are drifting 
into cities seeking better opportunities. 
Moreover, there are numerous good rea- 
sons to assume that the flood of indigents 
will continue for some time to come, and 
that it will escalate in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. 


Communities that fail to take this into 


account are bound to be inundated by 
waves of homeless people — and the 
social and political combustion that their 
escalating desperation will breed. 


pendent voice for justice! 


Send Donations to: 
Street Spirit, AFSC — 

65 Ninth St. : 

San Francisco, ‘CA 94103-1401 
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Our Streets 
Our Peo ple 

| BEARING WITNESS: 1968-2004 
= Robert L. Terrell 


An exhibit of photographs 


July 1-August 15, 2004 
Meridian Gallery 
545 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


Opening Reception: 
Thursday, July 1, 6-9 p. m. 


Homelessness and Human Rights: 
Thursday, July 8, 7-9 p.m. 
‘Speakers: Donald Whitehead, National 
_ Coalition for the Homeless, and representa- 


tives of the S:F. Coalition on Homelessness - 
and Suitcase Clinic Legal Services, Berkeley. 


Our Streets — Our People, an 
exhibit at the Meridian Gallery in San 
Francisco, features the documentary 
photographs of Robert L. Terrell, who 
has devoted many years to studying and 
writing about poor people in the United 
States and other areas of the world. 

This exhibit features two sets of large- 


sents homeless people who reside on the 
streets of San Francisco. Terrell, who 
lives in downtown San Francisco, has 
spent the last ten years walking the streets 
of the city’s urban core, acquiring inti- 
mate familiarity with the plight of the 
thousands of unfortunate individuals who 
struggle daily to survive by begging and 
the sporadic kindness of strangers. 

The second set of photographs consists 
of shots taken of homeless people and 
beggars in cities in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and South America. Terrell’s photographs 
are startlingly spontaneous. Although 
some of them are gut-wrenchingly sad, 
others engender compassion and hope. 
Some of the most memorable shots are 


Subscribe to Street Spirit! 
Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day 
for free, earn income and self-reliance, and educate the community about social justice issues. American Friends 
Service Committee shoulders the entire printing costs of more than $3,000.00 each month to give our vendors a job 
providing a positive alternative to panhandling. Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit | Help us remain an inde- 


J Ienclose $25 for one year's subscription. 
©) Lenclose a donation of 0 $100 0 $50 O$ 25 


scale color photographs. The first set pre- — 


Missouri, the University of Colorado, 
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Photo by Robert L. Terrell 


Sponsored by Meridian Gallery and 
American Friends Service Committee 


For more information, call: (415) 398-7229 
www.meridiangallery.org 


Sweet, impromptu portraits of people with 
whom we share this increasingly interde- 
pendent world. Most importantly, the - 
photographs force viewers to question 
their own humanity. They also move 
viewers to ponder complex issues perti- 
nent to our collective responsibility to act 
and think compassionately. As a result,- 
the exhibit is ultimately about hope and 
the nobility of the human spirit. 

Terrell has an MA degree in 
Journalism and a Ph.D. in Educational 
Philosophy from the University of 
California, Berkeley. He is currently a 
Professor in the Department of 
Communications at California Sate 
University, Hayward. He has had a long 
professional career as a scholar, journalist 
and photographer, and has taught at Saint 
Mary’s College, the University of 


New York University and the University 
of Nairobi. Terrell has also amassed 
broad experience living and working in 
the Peoples Republic of China, sub- 
Saharan African nations and Europe. 
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Homeless 

eterans: 
Collateral 
Victims of 
|° Empire 


by Robert L. Terrell 


he mainstream U.S. news media 

are filled these days with adula- 

tory stories and iconic images of, 

the nation’s warriors. Much of 
the reportage focuses on the men and 
"women of the military as they execute 
their grim assignments in the killing fields 
of Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Notwithstanding the small cache of 
photographs of flag-covered coffins 
released in late April, the vast majority of 
‘the stories and images present the nation’s 
soldiers as invaluable, heroic role models. 


The propagandistic video footage of 


Private Jessica Lynch, distributed to the 
world’s news media in the wake of her 
apparently staged rescue from an Iraqi 
hospital room, is representative. The 
footage presented Lynch’s rescuers as 
courageous, fearless and totally dedicated 
to the mission of saving an injured, 
endangered comrade from a heinous fate. 

Subsequent reports from Private Lunch 
and other sources that contradict the U.S. 
Government’s official version of her res- 
cue have done little to alter the main- 
stream media’s insistence on presenting 
the military in an heroic manner. 

Patriotic, embedded, flag-waving, 

uncritical, adulatory journalism was also 
on broad display recently in the immedi- 
ate aftermath of the death of Specialist Pat 
Tillman, who was killed while on patrol 
in Afghanistan. Lo 
- Photographs of Tillman, who turned 
down a lucrative contract with a National 
Football League team to become an Army 
Ranger so he could participate directly in 
the so-called War on Terrorism, were 
splashed across the front pages of the 
nation’s newspapers and magazines. 
Television and radio stations across the 
nation repeatedly broadcast news stories 
and documentary footage that emphasized 
Tillman’s warrior spirit, whether in a foot- 
ball or military uniform. 

Such reportage is regularly augmented 
with stories and images of soldiers being 
greeted by ecstatic family members upon 
their return to the United States from for- 
eign military assignments. 

Typically, the stories and photographs 
produced during the carefully choreo- 
graphed episodes involving returning 
troops are presented in the heroic mode. 
The soldiers are polite and proud. Their 
spouses and children are respectful and 
proud. The journalists who record their 
breathless, I-am-so-glad-you-are-still 
alive-and-here-for-me embraces invari- 
ably exude pride. 

Such news reports generally end’ with 
shots of the soldiers strolling arm-in-arm 
with their giddy family members toward 
the vehicles that will take them back to 
civilian life. At that point, for all practical 
purposes, the news media, the government 

and the general public, lose all significant 
interest in the soldiers. 

They have done their duty. They are on 
their own. Any significance they have to 
war and the nation’s long-term best inter- 
ests has come to an end. As a result, the 
news media swarm off in search of other, 
more newsworthy, targets of Opportunity. 


| national disgrace. To 
callow veterans to live 


A homeless man in camouflage military gear in San Francisco. Many veterans never put the war behind them. 


“The fact that there are - 
homeless veterans is a 


under bridges and in 
back alleys is shameful. 
People who put their lives 
on the line for others 
deserve to be honored 
and treated with respect.” 


— From a report on homeless veterans by 
the California Veterans Board. The report 
estimated that 55,000 homeless veterans 

reside in California. 


Unfortunately, for many veterans the 
most trying period of their lives begins 
almost immediately after they saunter 


arm-in-arm out of the journalistic frame 


and into their own private versions of hell. 

Statistics laboriously gathered by those 
tasked with caring for veterans, homeless 
ones in particular, consistently indicate 
that far too many of them become haunt- 


ed, tortured victims of their memories of 


war. As a result, they suffer emotional, 
physical and financial collapse. 


The least lucky ones, those without 


families or social support networks, some- 
times commit suicide, or end up in mental 
institutions, or jails, or cold, windswept 
street corners, reeking of cheap liquor and 
begging for free food and spare change. 


EVERY WAR CREATES HOMELESS VETS 


My first memories of homeless, limb- 
less, begging veterans are rooted in child- 
hood. Whenever.I was taken downtown in 
any of the small Detroit-area cities in 
which I grew up, I would see old, 
unshaven men begging on the streets. 

What I did not know at the time is that 
most of the men were veterans of World 
War II. Many of them were alcoholics, 
and virtually all of them conveyed the 
impression that they were broken, aban- 
doned human beings. 

I was excruciatingly aware that many 
of them had missing limbs. It was not 
unusual to see them scooting about on 
small, padded, wooden platforms perched 
atop small wheels scavenged from roller 


- Skates. 


Some of the old, broken, sad-eyed vet- 
erans sold pencils. But most often, they 


' sat quietly in front of begging cups, wait- 


ing patiently to hear thé tinkle of a few 
coins tossed in their direction by anony- 
mous passers-by who rarely took the.time 


» 


Many homeless veterans were disabled while in the military. 


to speak to them. 

As I grew older, I watched the ages of 
the broken beggars change as their popu- 
lation expanded to include younger veter- 
ans from the Korean War. 

During recent decades, the streets of 
cities across the nation have been flooded 
with veterans from other wars, including 
the Cold War, Vietnam, Grenada, Panama, 
Lebanon, anti-drug operations in Central 
and South America, and Gulf Storm. 

Given the United States’ current impe- 
rial activities in Afghanistan and Iraq, it 
seems appropriate to note that, within a 
relatively short period of time, a new 


flood of hapless, haunted men and women. 


will appear on the nation’s streets. 


ONE OF EVERY FOUR HOMELESS 
PERSONS IS A VETERAN 


The size of the gtreet-level tragedy — 


heading in our direction can be partially 
discerned via statistics that describe the 
current population of homeless veterans. 

. Even. though.no branch of. the, Federal 
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Government is entrusted with the task of 
keeping up-to-date and accurate statistics 
on the number of homeless veterans, 
reports issued by the Veterans 
Administration indicate that, on any given 
night, approximately 300,000 veterans are 
sleeping outdoors. 

_ The Veterans Administration also esti- 


mates that more than 500,000 veterans are 


homeless on U.S. streets at some point 
during any given year. Approximately one 
out of every four homeless persons in the 
United States is a veteran. 

The 1999 report issued by the 
Interagency Council on Homelessness 
provides a particularly troubling statistical 


profile of the multiple tragedies being 
experienced by veterans, who are fre- 


quently “collateral” victims of the 
nation’s long-standing obsession with 
empire, war.and conquest. 

The report indicates that 67 percent of 
the male homeless population in the 


& <5" "See Homeless Veterans page five 
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A homeless veteran in a wheelchair displays the American flag. 
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Homeless Veterans: Collateral Victims of Empire. 
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United States served more than three 


years in the military, and that 33 percent 
of them were stationed in a war zone. 

The report also indicated that a signifi- 
cant percentage of the nation’s homeless 
veterans are deeply troubled human 
beings. Unfortunately, there is little indi- 
cation that the vast majority of those who 
need assistance are receiving it. This is 
patently clear to anyone who reviews the 
data regarding systematically inadequate 
emotional and medical services provided 
‘to veterans. ‘ 

2 ohn addivien to such factors as the 
nation’s catastrophic shortage of affordable 
housing, “a large number of displaced and 


‘at-risk veterans live with lingering effects 


of Post Traumatic Stress Disorder and sub- 
stance abuse, compounded by a lack of 
family and social support networks.” This 
assessment was provided by the National 
Coalition of Homeless Veterans. 

The Department of Veterans Affairs, 
which currently serves as the nation’s 
largest provider of homeless services, is a 
source of limited assistance to approxi- 
mately 100,000 veterans each year. 
Nonetheless, the Department of Veterans. 
Affairs acknowledges that more than 80 
percent of the nation’s homeless veterans 
are not provided any assistance. The 
amount of money spent by the Federal 


Government on homeless veterans is lim- 


ited to only one in 10 of those in need. 

One of the most important results is 
that human beings who have served this 
nation as best they could, for better or 
worse, are being left to suffer and some- 
times die of neglect on the streets. 


Many of those who temporarily escape - 


death on the streets suffer horrendous 
health problems. Homeless veterans are 
particularly susceptible to hepatitis C, dia- 
betes, prostate cancer and HIV/AIDS, 
according to a 2002 report on homeless 
veterans in the state of California. 

The report, which was sponsored by 


ans is a national disgrace,” 


the California Veterans Board, estimated 


- that there are app araly 55,000 
homeless veterans residing in shelters or 


on the streets of this incomparably 
wealthy state. That is almost 20,000 veter- 
ans more than were on the streets of 


California cities in 1994. 
Moreover, it is quite clear that the. 


number of homeless veterans in the state 
of California will continue to rise as trou- 
bled veterans of the wars currently under 
way in Afghanistan and Iraq muster out of 
the military and head to the streets. 
Veterans organization are in a bind 
where this problem is concerned: On the 
one hand, many of them are committed to 
the my-country-right-or-wrong line of 
thinking. But on the other hand, their 
members and spokespersons are excruci- 


atingly aware that something akin to 


neglect and abuse is being accorded those 
who once wore the uniform. : 

“The fact that there are homeless veter- 
asserted the 
authors of the 2002 report on the state of 
homeless veterans in California. “To 
allow veterans to live under bridges and in 
back alleys is shameful. People who put 


A homeless veteran begs for change on a San Francisco sidewalk. 


alienation and despair are routinely 


ignored by guardians of the status quo, 
such as government spokespersons and 


‘the mainstream media. 


their lives on the line for others deserve to 


be honored and treated with respect.” 

The fact that many veterans do not 
tend to be honored or treated with respect 
after they have served their purpose on 
whatever battlefield they were deployed 
to, in order to sustain or expand the U.S. 
empire, engenders massive problems for 
the men and women so used. 

For example, more than a quarter mil- 
lion veterans are incarcerated in the 
nation’s jails and prisons. Veterans are 


‘more likely to be in prison for violent 
crimes than non-veterans. They are also. 


more likely to be imprisoned for commit- 
ting sexual assaults or homicides than 
other prisoners. In other words,.as indicat- 
ed, many veterans are deeply troubled 
human beings.. 

Unfortunately, there are numerous rea- 
sons why the sources and depths of their 


One might cite the case of John 
Mohamed, the veteran at the center of the 
horrendous reign of terror orchestrated in 
the Washington, D.C., area a year or so 
ago. Although the brutal killings executed 


_by Mohamed and his teenage protégé 


engendered a huge amount of reportage 
and commentary, little or no attention was 


‘devoted to the manner in which his expe- 


rience in the military may have been 
responsible for his abhorrent behavior. 

The state is obviously more intent on 
executing him than trying to determine 
whether his mental instability is the prod- 
uct of his military experience. 


by Teddy Bakersfield 


| With a wink and a nod 


Prisoners are hooded 
then kicked and stomped 
electrodes tied 

to make them talk 


Veterans want work 
pounding the streets __ 
but are reduced to begging 
at freeway exit retreats 


The Wall Street types 
have it just right 
stealing and plundering 
everything in sight 


The mass media message 

is to spend money and shop 
for “a few bad apples” 

are nothing to be troubled about 


The president says 

don’t worry about a thing 

for we are God’s chosen country. 
of which we must sing 


Where thousands are homeless 
millions in prison 

but the people are never told 
why this has happened 


The State of the Union 


Cn 
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The mainstream media, which tends to 
be dominated by an embedded perspective 
and shallow, patriotic boosterism, has 
demonstrated less interest in this aspect of 
the tragedy than in the prospect of the state 
executing the teenager Mohammed trained 
to function like a military sharpshooter. 

_ One wonders whether John Mohamed 
was ever assigned-a place in a military 
cordon of the sort currently being used to 
maintain the perimeter of the deadly 
noose that the U.S. military is drawing 
tight around the citizens of Falluja. © 

One also wonders how many of the 
young men and women participating in 
that deadly assault will be seen during the 
years immediately ahead as “collateral 
damage” from a vicious, wrong-headed 
war that did not need to be fought. 


Where language is distorted 
all is a lie 

hypocrisy reigns 

and truth has died 


Where money is sent 
to kill Palestinians 

and hatred of America 
soars into the millions 


Where wars of aggression 

_are called peacekeeping missions 
and the thousands we kill 
are not counted or mentioned 


But recall how it started 

with that wink and that nod 
when the great court appointed 
the demagogue 


Who preached about terrorism 
protecting some flag 

fighting for “freedom” 

and having God on our side 


But the words ring hollow now 
are laughable really 
and the rest of the world knows it 


as it watches and waits 


for our coming demise 
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The Warning Signs of Extreme Poverty 


by Robert L. Terrell 


oO matter where you find it, 
extreme poverty has a charac- 
teristic smell. It consists of a 
pungent combination of odors, 
including trace elements of. urine, feces, 
sweat and rotting food. Rats, roaches, 


bedbugs and other noxious vermin com-_ 


monly contribute acrid components. 
Nonetheless, the primary binding agent 
of the smell of extreme poverty is the 
strong, unwavering scent of too many 
unwashed human bodies living too closely 
together in filthy circumstances. Once you 


recognize the smell of extreme poverty for ° 


what it is, you never forget it, or the awful 
circumstances that invariably accompany 
its foul presence. : 


My first exposure to the smiell-of. 


extreme poverty took place when I was a 
young child growing up in the poor, black 
sections of working-class Detroit area 
townships and bantustans. Given those 
grim circumstances, I was forced to devel- 
op an intimate familiarity with the cloying 
- stench of extreme poverty. 


It lingered in and around poorly con-: 


structed outdoor toilets perched precari- 
ously above shallow catch basins at the 
rear of homes, and some public buildings. 
It fouled the air in the living quarters of 
large families, trapped in aging, crowded 
public housing units. 

It also hovered in every corner of the 
premises of the sad collections of roach- 
filled grocery stores, musty pawnshops 
and greasy spoon.restaurants that the 
poorest people in my neighborhoods for- 
aged through on a daily basis in search of 
the necessities of life. 

The smell of extreme poverty poisoned 
the air in each of the deteriorating 


dwellings my family inhabited. No matter 


how much we washed walls, mopped 
floors, scoured toilets and sprayed the air, . 
the cloying stench prevailed. It could not 
be washed, swept, or sprayed away 
because it was melded into the fabric of 
our lives, and the deprived economic cir- 
cumstances in which we, and others like 
us, were forced to subsist. 

After I came of age, left the country, 
and lived abroad for extended periods of 
time, I acquired a broader, deeper under- 
standing of poverty. I became aware that 
every aspect of life in many nations is 
enveloped by the smell of extreme poverty. 
This is particularly the case in much of 
sub-Saharan Africa, and it is commonly the 
case in Asia. No matter how wealthy, most 
residents of Central and South America 
have no option but to be familiar with the 
smell of extreme poverty. 

I was somewhat surprised when I 
detected the distinct, and unmistakable, 
smell while traveling through working- 
class sectors of. wealthy, western 
European nations. On reflection, I guess I 
shouldn’t have been surprised because 
western Europe’s social, political and eco- 
nomic hierarchies are essentially identical 
to the ones which prevail here in the 
United States, where the smell of extreme 
poverty is widespread and commonly 
encountered in most major cities. 

The smell of extreme poverty was per- 
vasive in Eastern Europe before the col- 
lapse of Communism in the late 1980s, and 
it was omnipresent in Beijing, Shanghai 


and other major Chinese cities throughout 


the period during which China paid strict 
_ adherence to Marxist economics. 

Although a close reading of the histori- 
cal record suggests that the smell or 
extreme poverty has been present in major 
US. cities throughout most of the nation’s 
history, the foul odor was largely abol- 
ished from the sectors of society inhabited 
by most whites between the late 1940s 
and the early 1980s. 
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The human face and social conditions of extreme poverty are similar even on continents thousands of miles 
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apart. Above, a homeless man in San Francisco. Below, poverty and homelessness are on the rise in China. photos 


Thus, during the past quarter century : 


or so, the nation’s social, economic and 
political fortunes have evolved such that 


the smell of extreme poverty is envelop- 


ing a rapidly expanding swath of the 


urban, public sector. As a result, it is no | 


longer restricted for the most part to no-go 
neighborhoods primarily Bee by 
poor people of color. 

Because I reside in San Francisco, lam 
particularly conscious of the ways in 
which the smell of extreme poverty is 


spreading inexorably throughout the city’s 
commons areas. Nonetheless, I realize - 


that San Francisco is not unique. 

The smell of extreme poverty can be 
picked up on city streets throughout the 
Bay Area. Moreover, as indicated above, 


anyone who has traveled extensively will 


confirm that the same is true in much of 
the rest of the state and nation. 
Chronic, endemic poverty is primarily 
responsible. And this is. particularly the 
case in San Francisco, which has one of 
the nation’s most expensive housing mar- 
kets. Rents for modest studios and apart- 
ments commonly exceed $2000 per 


-month, and single-family dwellings are 


almost never available to purchase for less 
than a half million dollars. tes 

_ Even though San Francisco’s. residents 
earn handsome salaries, on. average, Com- 
pared with their peers in other sections of 
the nation, less than 15. percent of them 
can afford to purchase living quarters. in 
the city. As a result, the vast majority of 
the city’s residents are renters, and for 
many of them the cost of housing con- 
sumes 50 percent of after-tax income. 

As a result, the city has a huge, 
expanding population of desperately poor, 
homeless people. Admittedly conservative 
estimates acknowledge that the number of 
homeless living on San Francisco streets 
exceeds 9,000 persons. Some suggest that 
the number is much higher. Most impor- 
tant, everyone agrees that the number of 
homeless people in the city is increasing 
at a deeply troubling rate. For example, 
San Francisco’s homeless population 
increased 18 percent last year. 

Living without shelter, and all that it 
implies in terms of sanity and sanitary 
personal practices, the city’s hapless 
homeless residents are forced to share 
their lives, as it were, with the rest of us: 
And a major component of that which 


they share is the ‘smell of their unwashed 
bodies. The composite odor produced by 


this pungent mixture wafts through the 


city’s air in much the same gossamer 
fashion as.the banks of cool, gray fog that 
flow through the Golden Gate. 

Typical locations which exude the 
stench of extreme poverty in a concentrat- 
ed, impossible-to-avoid manner, include 
bus stations, train depots, phone booths, 
jails, parks, plazas, cheap theaters, free- 
way underpasses, foyers of abandoned 
buildings, intake areas at social service 
agencies, porn shops, greasy spoon 
restaurants and most public toilets. To an 
extent unimaginable a decade or so ago, 
the smell of extreme poverty is pervasive 
in such places. 

Nonetheless, one can easily pick up 
unmistakable whiffs of the smell of 


extreme poverty ‘in virtually every section 
of San Francisco. But it is particularly 
present on inner city streets, and this is 
frequently the case when no homeless 
people are present. 

The rancid whiffs most frequently 
encountered by pedestrians tend to be pri- 
marily composed of the mixed odors of 
grime, urine and feces. They are strongest 
adjacent to the locations homeless people 


repeatedly use to relieve themselves. The. 


smell of such hot spots is sometimes so 
strong that it literally takes the breath away, 
sharply assailing nostrils and alerting 
passersby to watch their steps in order to 
avoid collisions with steaming piles of 
excrement, discarded needles, broken glass 
and other potentially dangerous detritus. 
The overall situation is deteriorating 


See Smell of Extreme Poverty page seven 
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Surviving on the street with a sleeping bag and a can for begging. 
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The Smell of Extreme Poverty 


from page six 


because the number of places where home- 
less people can access toilets is decreasing. 
Bars and restaurants, which historically 
provided open access to restrooms, have 
tended in recent years to restrict use of 
such facilities to paying customers. As the 
size of the homeless population has 


expanded over the years, office buildings - 


have deployed security guards at their 
doors in order to keep unauthorized per- 
sons off the premises. 

These day,s the street-side portable toi- 
lets commonly provided for construction 
crews tend to be locked at all times. The 
same is true of restrooms at the few gas sta- 
tions that remain in the city center. Unless 


one purchases gasoline or something of 


value from their expensive “mini marts,” 
most gas stations refuse access to 
restrooms. As is the case with many restau- 
rants and bars, San Francisco’s gas stations 
commonly display signs which indicate that 
restrooms are “for customers only.” 


Public restrooms are available in some: 


parks, but vast swaths of the city do not 
have parks or plazas. This is particularly 


the case in sections of town formerly used — 


for light industrial production. Huge num- 
bers of professional people have moved 
into such areas in recent years in search of 
affordable living quarters. 

They have been accompanied by 
waves of homeless people, who do their 
best to survive in the relatively Spartan 
settings, despite the fact that these new 
neighborhoods contain few amenities 


such as grocery stores, social services, 


medical facilities and public toilets. 

The municipal government responded to 
the problem of insufficient toilet options a 
few years ago by arranging for a relatively 
small number of high-tech, self-cleaning 
units to be set up on some heavily traveled 
streets. Unfortunately, most of those units 
are located in places that make them useless 
for the vast majority of the homeless. For 
example, none of the high-tech toilets are 
situated in the South of Market district, 
which teems with hundreds, if not thou- 


sands, of homeless people. 


As a result, doorways, street-side - 


planters and storm water catch basins are 
commonly used as toilets by homeless 
people in the South of Market district. 
This is also the case in other sections of 
town, including North Beach, Chinatown, 
the Mission, the Haight, the Tenderloin 
and the Market Street corridor, which still 
functions as one of the city’s most impor- 
tant business arteries. It should not come 
as a surprise, therefore, that the smell of 
extreme poverty is commonly encoun- 
tered in these locations. 


The street-side locations where home-. 


less people commonly eat are also distin- 
guished by the smell of extreme poverty. 
Few of these locations contain trash bins. 
As a result, they tend to be strewn with 
rotting garbage and discarded, half-eaten 
food. They also attract hordes of buzzing 
flies, eager to lay eggs and produce 
writhing, insatiable maggots, which con- 


tribute their own distinct odor to the smell 


of extreme poverty. — 

“Some of the worst smells emanate 
from semi-secluded areas located near 
popular pedestrian routes. They include 


recessed doorways, foyers, vacant lots and” -major cities around the world. If they do 


stairwells of multistory parking structures. 


They also include trash-strewn alleys, and 
remote sections of roadway medians 


where homeless people rest, sleep, social- 
ize and while away the time between 
dumpster diving runs, or begging shifts. 
Excepting occasional spokespersons 
from public health agencies (ignored by 
most citizens and their political represen- 
tatives), San Franciscans do not normally 
address the smell of extreme poverty in 
discussions of “the homeless problem.” 


A PERMANENT PROBLEM OF THE 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ORDER 


Nonetheless, each member of the cur- 
rent crop of mayoral candidates claims to 
possess a plan for dealing with “the home- 
less problem.” Unfortunately, if imple- 
mented, there is little indication that their 
plans are expansive enough to eliminate 
“the homeless problem,” largely because 


Parts of San Francisco resemble the impoverished Third World. 


none of them address the fundamental rea- 
sons why it exists. 

Furthermore, none of the mayoral can- 
didates seems to understand that “the 
homeless problem” is not a temporary 
aberration. It is, instead, a permanent 
component of the current social, econom- 
ic and political order. 

Given this, it is important for the may- 
oral candidates, and the community in 
general, to understand that the unfortunate 
human beings who live and die on our 
streets are just as much members of “the 
community” as the rest of us. As such, 
they need to be treated with respect tem- 
pered by recognition that many of us will 
almost certainly be forced to join their 
ranks during the years immediately ahead. 

Respect of the appropriate sort will for- 
tify us against the disingenuous bleating 
of mean-spirited public figures who urge 
us to adopt contemporary versions of the 
policies and attitudes employed by locals 
during the Gold Rush era when street-side 
carcasses of dead indigents were com- 
monly consumed by feral dogs. 

_ The city’s leaders, particularly those 
who would be mayor, need to devote 
more time and attention to acquiring 
information about the manner in which 
hopelessness and poverty are managed in 


so, they will quickly discern that every 
major city in the world is struggling with 
a swelling population of desperately poor, 
homeless people. 

Consultations between local authorities 
and their counterparts in cities that have 
existed for centuries longer than San 
Francisco will also provide them important 
insights. For example, regarding the smell 
of extreme poverty, local leaders would 
learn. that one of the best municipal 
responses is the deployment of lots of pub- 
lic toilets, the cleaner the better. They 
would also learn that properly administered, 
public baths are essential in major cities 
with huge populations of homeless people. 

For example, one of the most pleasant 
aspects of the renovated Ferry Building is 
the clean, free, safe public toilets. The 
mellow vibes which inspire the crowds 
that gather for the Ferry Plaza Farmers 
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Market are due in part to the public toilets 
conveniently located inside the finely ren- 
ovated landmark. 


The key point to be understood is that 
San Franciscans, and their visitors, will 
continue to be bathed by the smell of 
extreme poverty until it has more public 


toilets, and an appropriate number of 
facilities for indigent people to clean their 
bodies. The city government also needs to 
increase the number of street-side trash 
receptacles, and make certain that they are 
readily available in locations where they 
are most urgently needed. 

If such measures are not implemented, 
San Francisco will remain vulnerable to 
breakdowns in public health of the sort that 
were common a century or more ago when 
outbreaks of cholera and other contagious 
diseases swept through the city’s poor 
neighborhoods with deadly regularity. 

I am thinking as I write of last winter’s 
SARS epidemic, which surged out of the 
fetid, teeming slums of South China and 
Hong Kong, killing hundreds of victims in 
cities around the world. 

Having visited those slums several times 
over the past quarter century, I am familiar 
with the poverty which plagues the lives of 


the throngs of poor people who reside in 


them. I am also acutely aware that living 


conditions in the poor neighborhoods that 


produced the SARS epidemic in South 
China and Hong Kong are in many ways 
startlingly similar to those that exist in the 
habitats of the huge homeless throngs that 
resides on the streets of San Francisco. | am 
repeatedly reminded of the smell of those 
poor, Third World neighborhoods as I walk 
the streets of San Francisco. 

This has moved me to surmise that 
sooner or later, SARS, or some malady 
with similarly deadly characteristics, is 
going to become implanted in this city via 
the vectors of neglect, avoidance, poverty 
and filth. The best indication that this will 
occur is the ubiquitous smell of extreme 
poverty that currently haunts our streets. 

That smell, and all that it implies in 
terms of human suffering and potential 
catastrophe, strongly suggests that we are 
probably living on borrowed time. 


Living on wet sidewalks for prolonged periods is a sure prescription for illness. 


by Robert L. Terrell 


treet life is particularly hard on 
women. Nonetheless, a bewilder- 
ingly large number of them are 
being forced to subsist in door- 
ways, alleys, freeway medians and crude 
curbside cribs throughout the Bay Area. 

They hail from every segment of the 
social hierarchy. Some of them were 
obviously financially well off at some 
point in their lives. Having fallen on hard 
times due to bad luck, bad decisions and a 

‘bad economy, they are forced to hustle for 
their daily bread on the streets with 
cohorts who have known only poverty, 
neglect and despair. 

Street life enforces modes of equality 
that breed a common culture. And street 
people are required to master the rules 
and status markers quickly in order to sur- 
vive. 

Sleeping, eating and handling the myri- 
ad tasks associated with being alive in a 
constantly shifting, frequently dangerous 
community of thousands is a far more com- 
plicated affair than those who have never 
been faced with the task might imagine. 

As far as gender is concerned, the most 
important thing to understand abcut local 
street culture is that it is harder on women 
than men. Thus it should come as no sur- 
prise that the tough circumstances in which 
local street women scrounge on a daily 
basis in search of the basic necessities of 
life are extremely mean. Most important, 
far too many of the women who endure 
these conditions are not faring well. 

Numerous public and private studies of 
local street people indicate that women 
constitute a growing percentage of those 
who live on the streets. Such studies also 
note that street women endure a bewilder- 
ing variety of debilitating health problems. 

The public health literature specifically 
pertinent to their worsening dilemma indi- 
cates that street women tend to be plagued 
by genitourinary problems, sexually trans- 
mitted diseases, pregnancy complications, 
pulmonary diseases, vascular disorders, 
hypertension, breast cancer and a variety 
of serious neurological problems. 

As a result, homeless women are far 
more likely to pay emergency visits to hos- 
pitals and clinics in search of care than their 
counterparts who reside in housing. They 
are also more likely to be hospitalized once 
they show up at an emergency room. 


HIGH RISK OF RAPE AND ASSAULT 
In addition, street women tend to be 


multiple victims of rape and other vicious 
forms of violent assault. : 


This excerpt from a recent report 
issued by San Francisco’s St. Anthony’s 
Foundation provides a representative cap-. 


sule summary of the magnitude of sexual 
abuse and violence that dominate the pre- 
carious lives of local street women. 


“A significant percent of homeless” 


women have a history of physical or sexu- 
al abuse. 41% of homeless white women 
and 21% of homeless women of color suf- 
fered childhood sexual abuse. 38% of. 
homeless white women and 16% of 
women of color suffered physical abuse as 
children. For many women much of this 
abuse extends beyond childhood, as 50% 
of homeless women and children are flee- 
ing from domestic violence... 

“Victims of domestic violence are 
increasingly being diagnosed as suffering 
from post-traumatic stress syndrome. 
Since the violent source of the trauma has 
been perpetrated by people close to the 
victims, rather than caused by impersonal 
violence of a war situation, its effects are 
often more severe and long lasting. 

“In addition, the intimate nature of the 
abuse destroys the familial safety net- 
works of the victim. There are often com- 
plex connections between family relation- 
ships and vulnerability to homelessness.” 

If nothing else, those words suggest that 
socially malignant problems embedded in 
the core institutions of mainstream society 
are primary sources of the street-side black 
holes inhabited by far too many women. 

In any event, the soul-withering nature 
of the dilemma facing street women who 
must endure the emotional and physical 
consequences of abuse of the sort described 
in the above excerpt is often reflected in 
their eyes. But it is extremely difficult to 
see this in a direct fashion because street 
women rarely look strangers directly in the 
eye. Most often, eye-to-eye contact with 
them is oblique and fleeting. 

It is as if they feel that if they look too 
long into the eyes of those who reside 
inside the exclusive embrace of main- 
stream society, they will inadvertently 
reveal the fear, insecurity, self-doubt and 
shame that weighs on their spirits, under- 
mining their chances for healthy, tone: 
term survival. 

Given the fact that most street women 
do not possess the size and strength of 
their male counterparts, they are required 
to adopt different coping methods. Few 
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‘Women fiving on the streets face increased risks of ‘assaiilt and rape, 
and are planned by s serious health problems that lower life expectancy. 
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To survive on the street, women must push heavy carts filled with all their belongings. 


pulling caravans of liberated shopping 
carts filled with hundreds of bottles and 
aluminum cans over long distances, which 
frequently include precipitous hills. 


Women are strong enough to sell ille- 


gal drugs, and some do. But street-side 
drug dealers must be prepared to handle 
potentially deadly violence at any 
moment. The capacity to respond to vio- 
lence with greater violence is part of the 
job description. That is one of the many 
reasons why most street women avoid this 
precarious mode of hustling the coins they 
need in order to maintain. 


STREET-LEVEL GENDER DISCRIMINATION 


The gendered dimensions of street liv- 
ing that favor males over females are par- 
ticularly apparent in the highly ritualized 
begging rituals employed by local practi- 
tioners. For example, homeless males fre- 
quently confront passers-by with caustic 
verbal taunts interspersed with guilt-trip- 
ping requests for “spare change.” Males 
also commonly use black humor, cyni- 


street women are capable.of.pushing.or...: cismsor-horrific tales of woe to disarm 


potential donors. 

It is different with street women. 

Excepting young, relatively healthy ones 
of the sort who sprawl along the sidewalks 
of Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley and 
Haight Street in San Francisco, street 
women rarely confront passers-by with 
direct verbal requests for money. Instead, 
they tend to communicate their desperate 
need for financial assistance from total 
strangers via handmade signs and strategi- 
cally placed begging cups. 

The gender-based dimensions of street- 
side begging become immediately appar- 
ent when one considers locations where 
street women are, and are not, permitted 
to hustle money. For example, in much 
the same manner as Alaska’s male Kodiak 
bears push aside females and cubs in 
order to take the best fishing sites along 
salmon streams, able-bodied human males 
dominate the best begging locations along 
Bay Area city streets. Thus, female beg- 
gars are rarely 4 to work the most 
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lucrative streams of potential donors that 
flow in the vicinity of upscale restaurants, 
hotels and shopping centers. 

In keeping with the gendered codes of 
domination and submission that regulate 
street culture, women are generally 
excluded from working the crowd at other 
lucrative locations such as freeway 
entrances and exits. The same is true of 
the entrances to major transportation hubs 
such as downtown BART stations. 

More often than not, street women 
who beg in order to survive are relegated 
to the least desirable locations. These 
include lightly traveled secondary streets, 
and other awkward locations where it is 
easy for potential donors to miss their 
presence, or worse yet, easily pass with- 
out having to acknowledge the woman’s 
cup, jug, open palm or empty paper plate. 

Homeless males frequently work togeth- 
er in groups in order to boost their income, 
but this is rarely the case with street 
women. Mostly, women work alone. 

_ But a notable number of street women 
do keep relatively large dogs as compan- 
ions. Dogs also provide protection from 
human predators of the sort who have 
few, if any, reservations about preying on 
defenseless women. Those of us who 
walk city streets late at night are aware 
that dogs also provide warmth for those 
who sleep in exposed locations. 

On cold, bone-chilling nights when the 
wind is howling, and sheets of icy rain 
sweep the streets in relentless waves, the 
warmth of a large dog’s body during the 
long hours before sunrise provides a basic 
kind of comfort that most human beings 
in our society take for granted. 
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CHANCES OF ESCAPE ARE SLIM 


Once a woman ends up on the streets, 
her chances of escaping are slim. Housing 
is scarce and expensive, and the few jobs 
for which the vast majority of street 
women are qualified simply do not pay 
enough to enable workers to afford any- 
thing resembling permanent housing. 

The long, slow, depressing slide toward 
the state of existence wherein one simply 
doesn’t care anymore is made even more 
precipitous for street women because of 
unrealistic, insensitive expectations of oth- 
ers. For example, in our society females: are 
generally required to be better groomed 
than males. Wealthy women set the stan- 
dards for acceptable grooming, and those in 
the middle and lower classes emulate them 
as best they can. 

This unwritten, but critically important, 
requirement presents the street women 


A woman tries to eke out a living on a street corner. 
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who seek to claw their way back into the 
mainstream with a perplexing dilemma. 

They cannot afford to purchase the 
kinds of grooming and attire required for 
mainstream acceptance. And even if they 
manage to scrape together enough money 
to purchase the required clothing, street 
living precludes their ability to take regu- 
lar baths. Street living also precludes 
opportunities to fine-tune their grooming 
such that they might qualify for access to 
the bottom of the mainstream. 

Given such barriers, most street 
women are poor candidates for re-entry 
into mainstream society. This is particu- 
larly the case for emigrant women, those 
who don’t speak English as a first lan- 
guage, women of color and older women 
who have lived on the streets for years. 

It doesn’t take tremendous imagination 
to understand the manner in which repeat- 
ed rejections by those who police the 
entry points to mainstream society exert a 


A woman reads while begging for spare change. 


devastating impact on the pride and self- 
esteem of street women. : 

Many persevere undaunted. But far too 
many others are embarked on a perilous 
journey toward oblivious surrender to per- 
petual squalor and premature death. 

Shame on us. 
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by Robert L. Terrell 


hopping carts are the technologi- 

cal foundation on which homeless 

culture rests in urban America. 

Given this, we can learn much 

about ourselves by devoting focused 

attention on the manner in which shop- 
ping carts are used by the homeless, , 

Study of this subject can also provide 

interesting insights into the brilliant man- 

ner in which homeless citizens have creat- 

ed a humble, but viable, culture for them- 


selves on the mean streets of the nation’s - 


inner cities. As indicated, shopping carts 
are essential to that culture. 

In order to place the subject in a 
revealing historical context, it seems 
appropriate to note that contemporary 
shopping cart culture is descended in 
some measure from previous manifesta- 
tions of mass social deprivation. 

The homeless people whose lives are 
tenuously tied to shopping carts in far too 
many of our cities today belong to the 
segments of our communities that are 
largely composed of those sociologists 
used to refer to as “marginal people.” As 
such, they are the ones who are forced by 
customs, laws and hapless personal cir- 
cumstances to subsist as best they can out- 
side the mainstream. 

Major societies have always contained 
such people. In ancient, pre-industrial 
times they were frequently gleaners. 
Moving warily along the largely barren 
furrows of recently harvested fields, 
gleaners searched for food with sharp eyes 
and shaking hands. The lucky ones recoy- 
ered bits and pieces of plants that could be 
salvaged and consumed in order to stave 
off the specter of starvation. 

The unlucky ones returned to the dust 
from which they came sooner than they 
might have but for the whims of fate. 

As societies evolved, and industrial 
production replaced agriculture as the pri- 
mary form of labor engaged in by the 
working classes, the ancient traditions and 
keen survival skills of gleaners were 
adopted to the new, urban circumstances 


in which the poor were thrust. 


Hobos, bums, drifters and tramps are 
only some of the various kinds of poor 
people who have made up the ranks of the 
urban poor during various stages of the 
currently receding industrial era. 

Those poverty-stricken, frequently dis- 
eased souls were victims of a social order 
that refused to acknowledge that their dev- 
astating deprivation was an inevitable 
byproduct of a primitive, mean-spirited, 


social, political and economic order that 


systematically marginalized them. As a 
result, they were forced to endure a hard- 


: _ edged struggle for survival based in large 


measure on an endless search for items of 


value, however minimal, that they might — 


recycle for money or food. Bartering, 


- boosting and other forms of irregular, 


quasi-criminal hustling were essential skills 
for those trying to survive in the best possi- 
ble emotional and physical shape. 

Those forced to endure such circum- 
stances understand the cruel reality of the 
survival-of-the-fittest ethos of the U.S. 
ruling elites in ways that are rarely com- 
prehended by members of mainstream 
society. In any event, the humble souls 
who toiled in relative anonymity as rag 
pickers and scrap scavengers in the imme- 
diate past were participants in a gruesome 
social experience that established many of 
the foundations of contemporary home- 
less culture. 

Moreover, they shared many cultural 
traits and survival skills associated with 
the rag merchants, junk collectors and 
scrap metal scavengers who commonly 
plied streets and alleys of peor neighbor- 
hoods in many U.S. cities prior to the 
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Shopping carts serve both as mobile homes to carry belongings, and as working vehicles to transport recycled bottles and cans. 
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Shopping Carts and the Culture of Homelessness. 


President Reagan led an assault on every branch of government tasked with helping those 
who could not help themselves. His subsequent disciples have built on that cruel, cold- 
hearted legacy in ways designed to make it appear “compassionate” and responsible. By 
now the calculated, vicious process of disabling the segments of government that actually . 
help people has been raised to the level of a crusade with criminal dimensions. 


implementation of Lyndon B. Johnson’s 
Great Society social reforms. 


REAGAN’S ASSAULT ON THE POOR 


Those reforms ameliorated some of the 
most horrific dimensions of urban poverty 
for a decade or so. But by the beginning of 
the 1980s when Ronald Reagan, and like- 
minded conservative ideologues, captured 
the reins of government, the ranks of the 
poor began to expand such that the streets 
of major cities around the nation began to 
fill with homeless, hungry people. 

’ President Reagan led an assault on 
every branch of government tasked with 
helping those who could not help them- 
selves. His accomplices, and subsequent 
disciples, have built on that cruel, cold- 
hearted legacy in ways designed to make 
it appear “compassionate” and responsi- 
ble. By now the calculated, vicious 
process of disabling the segments of gov- 
ernment that actually help people has 
been raised to the level of a crusade with 
criminal dimensions. 


Those who understand this dimension 


of the assault cannot help but be reminded 
of the eugenics movement that unfolded 
here in the United States during the first 
decades of the 1900s. That movement was 
led by fanatic white supremacists deeply 
entrenched in mainstream positions of 
power and influence. 

Their long, well-funded jihad in favor 
of racial purity and genetic superiority 
produced a draconian government assault 
on defenseless average citizens. The 
nation’s poorest citizens, blacks in partic- 
ular, bore the brunt of the assault. Those 
who wanted or needed government assis- 
tance were particularly vulnerable to 
being sterilized, sometimes without their 
knowledge or consent. 

THE NAZIS AND EUGENICS 

The practice of sterilizing those con- 
sidered to be genetically inferior did not 
fall into public disrepute here in the 
United States until the theories on which 
it was based were implemented to their 
fullest extent by Addiph Hitler’s Nazis. 


That infamous explosion of mass murder 
centered on Jews, homosexuals, gypsies 
and others considered to be genetically 
inferior. Hitler’s murderous implementa- 
tion of the theory of eugenics forced 
domestic proponents of eugenics to retreat 
into their caves and drawing rooms. 

Nonetheless, residual elements of that 
particular form of elite hatred toward 
those who are either average and/or poor 
are still with us, and still reflected in 
many governmental practices. One need 
look no farther than the data regarding the 
identities of those executed by the state 
for so-called capital offenses in order to 
be faced with irrefutable proof that this 
assertion is accurate. | 

Homeless people are victims in part to 
the legacy of programs and policies that 
have their roots in the eugenics move- 
ment, which was a precursor to 
Reaganomics. As long as the policies that 
accrue from such anti-humanitarian 
philosophies remain in place, the United 
States will continue to produce-more-than 
its share of homeless citizens. 


__ Those hapless human beings, and the 
multitudes slated to join them in the years- 


immediately ahead, are cultural descen- 
dants of the gleaners of ancient times. 


A RESILIENT CULTURE 


Most important, the huge, surging 
mass of homeless people who reside in 
our inner cities have established a culture 
that is proving remarkably resilient in the 
face of the unrelenting, intense efforts to 
eliminate it via the use of a host of restric- 
tive, punitive laws and policies. 

Homeless people who hope to survive 
the grim culling process that each member 
of their culture is subjected to on a daily 
basis must master several kinds of skills. 
One of their most important skill sets 
requires mastery of the various modes of 
recycling trash, garbage and the intermit- 
tent compassion of the inattentive, 


overfed, wasteful sectors of mainstream 


society. 
They must also develop an understand- 


ing of when, where and how to obtain and 
use shopping carts. One of the best repre- 
sentative examples of the critical impor- 
tance of shopping carts to contemporary 
urban homeless culture can be viewed early 
in the mornings just before dawn on the 
largely deserted streets that lead to major 
recycling centers for bottles and cans. 

Caravans of forlorn men with bent 
backs and straining muscles wend their 
way silently through the dark streets 
toward the recycling centers. Some of the 
men push single shopping carts, and oth- 
ers string together two or three carts, each 
one filled with items that have been dis- 
carded as nearly worthless by those who 
reside on the favored side of the social 
and economic barriers that separate win- 
ners from losers. 

As the sun rises, the cold, damp air 
sends silent shivers through the straining 
bodies of the contemporary gleaners of 
bottles and cans. Instead-of potatoes, car- 


rots, onions and stray grains of wheat, 


com or rice, they have gleaned cartloads 


of trashed recyclables that can be 


redeemed for a few dollars. 

Now, the homeless turn their use of 
shopping carts to other purposes. Personal 
goods that have been stashed in cubby- 
holes and street-side hideaways are 
reclaimed and stacked high in the carts, 
which are used the rest of the day in much 
the same manner as mainstream people 
use automobiles and SUVs. 

Sometimes the carts are used to trans- 
port crippled friends, or companeros who 


are too drunk, or too high, or too tore — 


down from bad drugs and worse food to 
navigate on their feet. Some homeless 
people catch naps while piled in their 
shopping carts, and others use their carts 
to cradle pets. 

From time to time, irate mainstreamers 
launch campaigns to control the use of 
shopping carts, each of which is stolen 
property. But to little avail, and this will 
probably continue to be the case until the 


See Shopping Carts and Homeless page / / 
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United States experiences some form of 

transforming revolution in its social and 

economic policies. 
The reasons why are interesting. 


CONSPICUOUS CONSUMPTION 


Shopping carts emerged in this society 
as symbols of wealth. They were initially 
used in luxury department stores, and then ~ 
in the large, modern supermarkets that 

_ replaced the small, neighborhood-based, 
mom-and-pop grocery stores from which 
most U.S. citizens purchased their food 
and many household goods before chains 
and franchises began to dominate urban 
commerce. 

Customers in stores that featured shop- 
ping carts were encouraged to. purchase 
more than they could carry in two hands. 
They were urged to load up, get more and 
reward themselves via increased con- 
sumption of every sort. Ghee 

Slowly, inexorably, the culture was 
transformed. Many people, tens of mil- 
lions in fact, began to see themselves as 
consumers. Moreover, they bought into 
the notion that grand, conspicuous con- 
sumption was a sign that one was prosper- 
ous, attractive, virtuous and successful. 

The process of transforming the core of 
mainstream society in the United States 
into a thoughtless mass committed to 
wasteful, excessive consumption, has 
proven to be extremely profitable to the 
corporate sector. The elimination of mom- 
arid-pop businesses and downtown shop- 
ping areas in small cities are some of the 
most notable results of that transformation. 

‘The constantly expanding volume of | 
garbage, trash and barely used products 
discarded in our highly wasteful, con- 
sumer ‘society has become a primary 
source of sustenance for inner-city home- 
less people. Dumpster diving in. the rear 
of huge supermarkets, or harvesting half- 
eaten meals from the trash cans of luxury 
restaurants and hotels provide far more 
easy pickings for those who are perpetual- 
ly hungry than the dirt-covered produce 
gleaned by the ancient ancestors of con- 
temporary homeless people. 

As far as shopping carts are concerned, 
they have proven as much a godsend for 
contemporary inner-city homeless people 
as was the wheel for ancient societies pre- 
viously dependent on animals to haul the 
essentials of life. 

Recognizing that they were being pro- 
vided a cultural implement of immense 
utility, shortly after shopping carts 
became ubiquitous in locales where mass 
commerce is conducted, homeless people 
began to liberate them and use them for 

their own purposes. 


A homeless man sleeps next-to his cart. People must always stay near their “vehicle.” For the weary street dweller, shopping carts carry otherwise unbearable loads. 


A man pushes a cart uphill in San Francisco. People load their carts to overflowing and tie on extra bags to carry their belongings. 


Any effort to eliminate the use of shopping carts by the homeless is bound to fail 
because there are too many shopping carts and too many homeless people. Thus, 
homeless people have won a truce of sorts with mainstream society. — 


> 


_ Given the fact that they are virtually 
indestructible, shopping carts are particu- 
larly well suited to.the needs of urban 
homeless people. Because they have 
wheels, they can be used to move heavy 
loads over long distances with relative 
ease. Moreover, no great loss is incurred 


if one’s shopping cart loses a wheel, or is - 


stolen’ When such problems occur, a 
viable replacement can be quickly secured 
in the vicinity. of the nearest supermarket. 

~ Maybe the most important thing to be 
understood about all this is the fact that 
homeless people who use shopping carts 
have won a truce of sorts with mainstream 


society. This is largely due to the fact that 


any effort to eliminate the use of shopping 
carts by the homeless is bound to fail 
because there are too many shopping carts 
and too many homeless people. 
Furthermore, the mainstreamers can’t 
afford to send even a fraction of the 


-homeless people who liberate shopping 


carts to jail or prison because doing so 
would prove too expensive. 

Finally, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the culture of homeless people, which 
is largely based on their ability to subsist 
on the garbage and refuse of mainstream 
society, will be with us for years, if not 
generations, to come. 

The same is probably true for liberated 
shopping carts. 


The Rules of the Street 
for Street Spirit Vendors 


Street Spirit’s vendor program is run 
by Building Opportunities for Self 
Sufficiency (BOSS). If you have ques- 
tions about the-vendor program, call 


Robert Huffman, vendor coordinator, 
_at BOSS at (510) 843-6800, box #110. 


Rules of the Street 


1. Don’t sell the newspaper while under 
the influence of drugs or alcohol. 


The Street S pirit 
Vester 7 omram 


Street Spirit’s vendor program is run 
by Building Opportunities for Self — 
Sufficiency (BOSS). More than ‘100 
homeless vendors now sell Street Spirit 
‘in Berkeley and Oakland. The vendor | 
program provides many jobs to 
homeless people in bad economic 
times, and is a positive alternative to 
panhandling. 

Vendors receive 50 papers a day 
for free and sell them for $1.00 per 
copy. Vendors keep ALL proceeds 
from sales, while educating the public 
about social-justice issues. 

Vendors attend training sessions to 
learn to interact positively and 
respectfully with the public. Vendors 
are not supposed to ask for donations 
beyond the $1.00 selling price of the 
newspaper, and they are instructed 
not to verbally or physically harass 
customers. f 

Please buy Street Spirit only from 
badged vendors. If you have questions 
about the vendor program, call Robert 
Huffman, vendor coordinator, at BOSS 
at (510) 843-6800, box #110. 


2. Don’t solicit donations above the 
$1.00 cover price of the paper. 


3. Don’t sell Street Spirit without proper 
I.D. badge. 


4. Don’t fight with other vendors over 
sales pitches or territories. 


5. Don’t use racial, sexist or foul lan- 
guage while selling Street Spirit. 


6. Don’t verbally or physically harass 
| anyone who refuses to buy a paper. 


7. Don’t obstruct the public way or sell 
papers in off-limit areas. 


8. Don’t sell other products or papers 
while wearing the Street Spirit ID. 


9. Don’t supply newspapers to non- 
badged persons. 
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A decades- long effort to document the lives of homeless peopie all over the world 


A homeless woman begs on a San Franscisco sidewalk. 


All photos by RoberfL. Terrell 


“I want those who view my photographs to see what I see, 


from my perspective. I want them to bear witness with me, 


to share the haunting, bittersweet empathy that surges 
through my mind and body each and every time I encounter 


some new form of public suffering.” 


— Robert L. Veni : 


by Robert L. Terrell 


photograph urban street people. They 

include the poor, the homeless, the 

diseased, the addicted, the disabled, 

the underemployed, the unemployed 
and those on the verge of losing control of 
their brains, bodies and basic dignity. 

I have been engaged in such photogra- 
phy for almost 40 years, and I have shot 
street people in major cities around the 
world, including Abidjan, Atlanta, 
Amsterdam, Beijing, Berlin, Budapest, 
Hong Kong, Monrovia, Mogadishu, 
Nairobi, New York City, Washington, 
D.C., and Paris. 

I shoot people and situations as they 
are. None of my shots are posed. I never 
pay people for their photographs. But 
sometimes I give money to those | shoot, 
not in payment, but because I understand 
at least a portion of their dilemma. I also 
understand that the economic and political 
systems that govern our lives are such that 
almost any one of us could-end up on the 


streets in similarly cosperale circum- 


stances. 

Whenever I take a photograph, I am 
trying to capture something unique or spe- 
cial about the human being I am shooting. 
When I am successful, the shot eliminates 
some portion of the social, cultural and 
psychological distance between the per- 
son photographed and the rest of us. 

I want those who view my photographs 
to see what I see, from my perspective, 
and in the way that I see it. I want them to 
bear witness with me, to share the haunt- 
ing, bittersweet empathy that surges 
‘through my mind and body each and 
every time I encounter some new form of 
public suffering. 

In addition, 1 want viewers to share the 
burden of recognition that the images pre- 
sented here are not of or about someone 
else. These photographs depict us. 


Moreover, they clearly and undeniably 


indicate that in San Francisco far too many 
of us, including women and children, sub- 


_ sist in brutal, degrading circumstances. 


I have been shooting San Francisco 
street people for more than 30-years, and 
intensively during the past 12. During that 
time, I have noticed numerous; “deeply 
troubling changes in the character of life 
on the streets, and the manner in which 


local residents relate to it. 
For example, compared to ten years 


_ago, there are fewer beggars bearing signs 


indicating that they have AIDS. Death and 
better drug treatment regimes are likely 
responsible. 

So-called “bag ladies” used to be ubiq- 
uitous in the downtown area. Armed with 
overflowing bags and dressed in ill-fitting 
layers of multicolored clothing, bag ladies 
were Ominous reminders of the fate that 
will befall far too many of us as we age 
and lose control of our finances and men- 
tal faculties. Bag ladies are still to be 
found, mumbling incoherently to them- 
selves as they wander aimlessly from gut- 
ter to gutter, alone and essentially 
ignored. - 

I don’t remember ever seeing homeless 
Asians on the streets at the beginning of 
the last decade. But they are there today, 
both-males and females, including a dis- 
turbingly large number of people who are 
old enough to be retired. The sight of 
them groping methodically through 
garbage cans for bottles, cans and edible 
food belies the commonly accepted asser- 
tion that all Asian-Americans are upward- 
ly mobile and completely self-sufficient. 

In previous decades, excluding long- 
term alcoholics, those engaged in curbside 
begging typically appeared on the streets 
for a few weeks or months and then disap- 
peared. Most of them hailed from the 
lower classes. It was, therefore, easy to 
assume that the constantly changing cast 


_ of ragged participants was largely com- 
posed of unfortunate individuals, who | 


were only temporarily down on their luck. 
The rambling tales of woe presented by 


_those seeking spare change were almost 


always fashioned around some catastrophic 
event that had left the supplicant in need of 
emergency help. It is possible that those 
who told such stories actually believed their 
fortunes would change for the better if they: 
could only acquire a few more dollars at the 
bottom of a begging cup. 

People know better today. 

By now, it is abundantly obvious to 
anyone who has given the matter serious 
thought that homelessness, and all the 
social ills that it represents, has rather 
quickly evolved into a permanent feature 
of life in the United States. Although the 
phenomenon exists in every sector of 


Bundled up against the cold, a homeless woman partakes of her daily bread. 


society, including small towns and rural 
areas, it is most egregiously apparent in 
major cities such as San Francisco. 

Also, contemporary homeless culture 
has taken on an entrenched, permanent 
dimension that didn’t exist in the past. 

Thus, today’s beggars are far better 
organized, and more widély dispersed, 


' than were their predecessors. They also 


include people from a much broader range 
of social classes than in the past. 

- One of the best indications of the 
degree of permanence in their current sit- 
uation is the fact that many of them work 
regular hours. Furthermore, many have 
apparently acquired first-use rights to 
favored locations that tend to be honored 
by their counterparts: Arrangements of 
this sort are indicative of the overall struc- 


ture of the expanding culture of the city’s 


beggars, the vast number of whom are 

also homeless. 
Thus, it should come as no big surprise 

that many of those who currently practice 


the curbside art of earning a living with a — 


tin can or Styrofoam cup work regular 
hours. Finely attuned to the moods and 
movements of the comparatively affluent 
pedestrians that flow in predictable waves 
up and down the city’s commercial thor- 
oughfares, they are supremely adept at 
being in the right places at the right times. 

- On workdays, they situate themselves 


along the perimeters of the most crowded . 


corridors along which potential donors 
must pass in order to get to and from 
work. Many of them maintain their posi- 
tions with particular vigilance during the 
noon hour in order to attract the donations 


_ of workers on their way to or from lunch. 


Beggars who are particularly con- 
frontational sit or stand in front of restau- 


rants, where they systematically guilt-trip | 


each person entering or leaving. 

Others set up operations as close as 
possible to streetside ATM machines. 
Their haunting, vacant stares follow each 


person as he or she steps away from the 
cash-belching machines. Sometimes they 


_ask for donations, but mostly they affix 


burning stares on the cash in the hands of 
those who visit the ATMs. 

Most beggars fold up their signs, 
retrieve their cups and move off at the end 
of the evening rush hour. The regulars 
work shorter hours on the weekends, | 
except those who frequent locales teeming 
with tourists. ‘Beggars, and an expanding - 
variety of street hustlers, work the crowds 
seven days per week at popular locations 
such as Union Square, Ghirardelli Square, 
Fisherman’s Wharf, Chinatown and North 
Beach. 

I might note that 10 years ago the peo- 
ple who resided on San Francisco’s streets 
were much less aggressive than those who 
do so today. Many of those out there 


today are dangerously angry. I have had | 
“numerous dangerous encounters in recent 


years that could have proven life-threaten- 
ing had I not managed to defuse them via 
hasty retreats. I never had such encounters 
during my first years on the streets. 

I might also note that the level of vio- 
lence directed at homeless people has 
escalated over the years. Accounts of 
rapes, vicious beatings and other forms of 
extreme violence are easy to come by. In 
a few particularly horrible instances, 
sleeping homeless people have been set — 
afire. Murders are not uncommon. 
Innocent bystanders are also victims of 
the violence that plagues the community 
of homeless people. 

But this violence that victimizes the 
poor, and the fears engendered by its pres- 
ence, are not the primary source of esca- 
lating concern in the larger community 
about the so-called “homeless problem.” 

Rather, people seem to be more con- 
cerned about the negative impact on the. 
overall environment that inevitably results 
from thousands of people living on the 


- See Documenting Rise of Poverty page 13 
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streets. Many of those who share this per- 
spective are“ particularly concerned that 
the huge number of homeless people on 
_ the city’s streets is discouraging tourism. 
_ Their well-rehearsed chorus of com- 
plaints is distributed widely through the 
mass media, and every other public venue 
amenable to affluent carping. They com- 
‘plain mightily about the sight of people 
defecating in public, urinating in doorways 
and sleeping on sidewalks and park bench- 
es. They also complain about streetside 
drug deals and related criminal activities. 
But mostly, they complain about having to 
encounter homeless people and street hus- 
tlers whenever they venture outside. 

The key point to be understood is that 
the municipal reservoir of good will toward 
the homeless is clearly running toward 
empty. The Care Not Cash initiative passed 
overwhelmingly by San Francisco’s gener- 
ally liberal voters is indicative of the frus- 


tration and hostility that many residents. 


-Share regarding street people. 

If implemented, the Care Not Cash 
program, which is currently tied up in the 
courts, will produce a catastrophic reduc- 
tion in financial assistance for the poorest 
people. Opponents of the controversial 
initiative made this point as best they 
could before the election, but to no avail. 

Advocates of so-called “tough love” are 
in the majority, and they are obviously 
intent on making life tougher still for the 
poorest residents. Whether they admit it or 
not, those who support get-tough approach- 
es to the homeless are united in their wish. 
that the people who embody the problem 
would just cooperate and go away. Given 

- the fact that thousands: of cities around the 
“nation are pursuing the same strategy, it 
obviously cannot succeed. 

However, such approaches are suc- 
ceeding in increasing the amount of mis- 
ery experienced by those least able to 
defend themselves. 

‘One of the best indications that San 
Francisco’s street people have acquired a 


dimension of de facto permanence is the - 


fact that many of them have been on the 
streets for years. There is nothing tempo- 


rary about their situation. For them, street- 


side living and curbside begging are as 
integral to their way of life as commuting 
and mowing the lawn are for those lucky 
enough to live comfortably in the more 
economically secure’sectors of town. 

Moreover, it is abundantly clear by now 
that a huge proportion of those who reside 
on the city’s streets do not anticipate expe- 
riencing notable improvements in their situ- 
ation for the foreseeable future. 

As a result, the culture of street living 
is changing in ways that are subtle, but 
extremely important. For example, during 
‘the early years of the last decade, San 
Francisco’s street people tended to be 
kept on the move. They were sometimes 
permitted to hang out at given locations 
for a few hours or days, but they were 
invariably forced to keep moving. 

The places where they were permitted 


to sleep during the day tended to be 


restricted to areas not frequented by 
tourists and affluent residents. As a result, 
many ‘people were able to‘live as if street 
culture was a minor irritant, relegated to 
the least desirable sections of the city. 


In order to maintain the delusional fan- 


tasy that street culture was a temporary 
phenomenon resulting from bad personal 
choices made by inadequate people, 
squads of police officers were regularly 
deployéd to locations where homeless 
people were beginning to acquire critical 
mass. The objective was to disrupt their 
activities-and keep them moving, prefer- 


A shrouded figure on a San Francisco sidewalk is completely covered by his blanket. Many disabled people become homeless. 


ably out of town. 

Police officers have also been instruct- 
ed to confiscate the shopping carts used 
by street people. Nonetheless, such tac- 
tics, including others that are even more 
draconian, have not rid the city of street 
people. Nor have they appreciably dimin- 
ished the rate at which the municipal pop- 
ulation of homeless people is growing. 

As a result, an important psychological 
shift may be in the works. The sheer num- 
bers of people living and dying on the 
streets is inexorably forcing city authori- 
ties, and the community at large, to accept 
the fact that they are, for the time being, a 
permanent part of the local population. . 


The quasi-permanent nature of their 


presence is registered in numerous ways. 
For example, during the past few years 
homeless people have begun to. establish 
semi-permanent encampments. Some reside 
in tents that they rarely move. Others reside 
in crude hovels composed of plastic sheet- 
ing and rough-hewn, found objects. Such 
domiciles are being constructed beneath 
freeway overpasses, in culverts and along 
train tracks in several sections of the city. It 


. is an interesting development that may 


prove to be the forerunner of Third World- 
style shantytowns. . 

There were numerous stories in the 
broadcast media and local, mainstream 
newspapers during the height of the dot- 
com boom about the disproportionately 
large number of black and Hispanic peo- 
ple forced to leave San Francisco because 
of the escalating cost of housing. 

During the period, many residents of the 
Tenderloin, the Mission, Hunters Point and 
other notably poor sections of town were 
terrified at the prospect of being displaced 
by gentrification. And they had good reason 
to be fearful. Using predatory, speculative 
skills developed by their predecessors over 
decades, young, well-heeled dot-commers, 
who sometimes referred to themselves as 
“urban pioneers,” invaded such neighbor- 
hoods with barely concealed stealth and 
hard-to-resist wealth. 

Tens of thousands of poor Beonte were 


forced out of their homes and neighbor-_ 


hoods. More of them than anyone is will- 
ing to acknowledge were forced to leave 
the city, and a huge number of them 
ended up on the streets. Even though the 
dot-com. boom has morphed into a major 
recession, and the local supply of afford- 
able rental housing is greater than it was 
just two years ago, ‘the process of relent- 
less gentrification continues. 

‘One of the most important results is 
that working-class people in every section 
of town are experiencing unprecedented 
financial pressures. Those most severely 


Tens of thousands of poor people in San Francisco were 
forced out of their homes by gentrification. More of them 
than anyone is willing to acknowledge were forced to leave 
the city, and a huge number ended up on the streets. 


affected commonly speak about their lives 
in ways that suggest that they have begun 
to see themselves as members of some- 
thing akin to an endangered species. 

Although poor people of color are 
experiencing gentrification in a particular- 
ly harsh manner, working-class whites are 
not immune. One of the best indications 
that this is the case’ is the relatively large 
number of them who have ended up on 
the city’s streets in recent years with their 
‘poverty- -stricken. black, Latino, Native 
“American and Asian counterparts. 

During the time I have been engaged in 
this photography project, each new ‘mayor 
in San Francisco has entered City Hall 
promising to do something significant to 
ameliorate the homeless problem: Some 
have fashioned their plans around police 
tactics; others have sought to enhance the 
effectiveness of social service agencies. 
Liberal or conservative, none’of them has 
inade much of a dent ii the problem. 


With the passage of each year, the 
homeless problem has weighed ever heav- 
ier on the hearts of city residents. Excepting 
AIDS, during the past decade street people 
and homelessness have probably consumed 
more time and attention in San Francisco 
than any other social problem. 

It is difficult to get through a day in 
San Francisco without hearing several 
people mention the problem. Many people 
say they want the city government to 

“solve” the problem, and, to their credit, 
municipal authorities have deployed an 
impressive variety of approaches to the 
problem. But, as indicated, none of them 
have worked — if eliminating the prob- 
lem of homelessness is the objective. 

Millions of dollars have been spent, a 


multiplicity of resources ‘have been 


deployed and numerous persons, including 
some mayors, have lost their jobs specifi- 
cally because of the problem. Nonetheless, 
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America’s Covert and Demeaning Caste System 


Structures of social dominance: The service rituals of shoeshine ‘boys’ 


by Robert Terrell 


he income options available to 
those members of our society 
with few marketable skills are 
concentrated in low-prestige 
occupations. Maids, janitors, gardeners, 
parking meter attendants,- street sweepers 
and those who wash other people’s cars 
by hand fall into this category. Due pri- 
marily to their dangerously low incomes, 
tens of millions of them cluster near the 
lowest rungs of the nation’s relatively 
rigid caste system. 
Located still lower in this American 
caste system are the nearly anonymous 
Be itt crews of temporary workers who perform 
a tasks such as distributing handbills from 
door to door, or picking up garbage and 
trash in generally neglected public spaces 
such as parks, freeway medians, and the 
iS cluttered paths and alleys that snake 
through lower-class neighborhoods. 
Workers who do jobs of this sort may 
have low: prestige in society, but not the 
lowest. Lower still on the totem pole of 
employment prestige are those such as the 
stoic individuals who are paid to slosh 
dirty mops about in the soiled booths of 
porn emporiums. 
i Virtually all iow pred & lower-caste 
\ jobs have highly unpleasant dimensions, 
and those who must accept them in order 
to survive frequently struggle mightily 
with issues associated with dignity, pride 
las, and self-worth. Chronic, debilitating drug 
addiction, unstable living conditions, anti- 
social violence and numerous other forms 
of self-destructive behavior are some of 
, the most visible results of their pain and 
alienation. 

Those of us who have the luck and 
good fortune to earn our daily bread in 
more prestigious, better-paying jobs, 
should devote more attention to the indi- 

_ viduals trapped in lower-caste jobs. If for 
no other reason, we should do so becatse 
understanding the nature of such jobs, and 
their frequently destructive impact on the 
people who perform them, is critical to 


the maintenance of those aspects of soci- 


ety that used to be recognized as the fabric 

that holds civilizations together. 
There was a time not so long ago when 
it was possible to believe that, here in the 
United States, expanding wealth and pros- 
perity were such that the worst’ low-pay- 
ing, low-prestige jobs would be eliminat- 
ed relatively soon. The corollary hope was 
that, even if such jobs could not be elimi- 
nated, slow, steady social progress would 
ensure that those who ‘had to do them 
would be provided opportunities to live 
and work in dignity. 
f Developments in the United States dur- 
Ree ing the past couple decades have laid most 
such dreams to rest. Thus, given the 
mean-spirited, triumphalist, social 
Darwinist ideologies which inspire the 
elites who currently dominate public life 
in the United States, it seems appropriate 
now to conclude that long-suppressed lib- 
eral dreams and aspirations regarding the 
creation of a more just and egalitarian 
social order will not become manifest 
reality any time soon. 

It seems reasonable to focus. on 
shoeshine “boys” to embellish this point 
because they provide a good, representa- 
tive example of the myriad forms of 
servile obeisance that we in this wealthy, 
leisure-oriented society require of those 
* confined to the lowest rungs of our caste 

system. Shoeshine “boys” can also be 

used to glean important insights regarding 
i the nature of our structurally cruel social 
order. 

For those unfamiliar with the highly 


The caste system’s rituals of dominance and subservience are enacted during a routine shoeshine. 
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‘By publicly using another human being in such a blatantly oppressive manner, the 


customer is expressing a primitive urge to assert dominance and: assumed superior- 
ity. He is in pursuit of the corrupt pleasure associated with having another human 
being serve him in the manner of a slave. : 


ritualized culture of domination and sub- 
mission that shapes the social and eco- 
nomic experience of shoeshine “boys,” 
should suffice to. Provide the following 
pointers. 

Shoeshine “boys” are found in all parts 
of the United States. They perform their 
ritualized labor in airports, train stations, 
malls, country clubs and the men’s. rooms 
of elite hotels and restaurants. Those who 
work the toilet scene at elite establish- 
ments are frequently required to do dou- 
ble duty by providing clean hand cloths to 
customers after they finish using the facil- 
ities. Extra tips are commonly provided 
for this particularly intimate service. 

Most commonly, however, shoeshine 
“boys” perform their service on the streets 
in business districts frequented by well- 
off white people. 

The first important thing to understand 
about shoeshine “boys” is that the over- 
whelming majority of them are people of 
color, and the vast majority of them are 
black. My best intuition suggests that 
racial prejudice has more to do with the 
continuing presence of black shoeshine 
“boys” in our society than any other fac- 


tors. For example, shoeshine “boys” are - 


virtually nonexistent in Europe or Asia. 


But they are commonly found in the sec- 


tions of Africa where whites have settled 
in large numbers. 

In any event, the second important 
thing to understand about shoeshine 
“boys” is that they are required to be 
good-natured, and unfailingly subservient. 
These requirements clearly indicate that 
the shoeshine “boy” is engaged in a ritual 
wherein he plays a role, in se eles to pro- 
viding a service. 

As far as the customer is concerned, 
the key point to be understood is that 
when he procures the services of a 
shoeshine “boy” he is attempting to pur- 


chase something more important than a 
shoeshine. By engaging in the public ritu- 
_al of using another human being in such a 
blatantly oppressive manner, he is 
expressing a primitive urge to assert dom- 
inance and his assumed innate superiority. 
In other words, the customer is in pur- 
suit of the corrupt pleasure associated 


with having another human being serve . 


him, however briefly, in the manner of a 
slave. For many people in our society, 
paying for such a service is a form of 
addiction, 

Given this, it should come as. no’ sur- 
prise that servility of the sort required 
from the shoeshine “boy” is imposed, one 
way of another, on virtually everyone rel- 
egated to the lowest rungs of the national 
caste system. 

Shoeshine “boys” who understand 
these complicated psychodynamics play 
to stereotype. They grin, jive, talk smack 
and laugh on cue at unfunny jokes. 

As far as the shoe shining is con- 
cerned, customers familiar with the ritu- 
al’s traditions tend to prefer that the “boy” 
follow a set procedure. After the customer 
takes a seat on the stand, which is usually 
constructed such that he looms over the 
kneeling “boy,” his shoes are brushed to 
remove dust, dirt and other debris. 

During this phase of the ritual, pleas- 
antries are exchanged. Customers fre- 
quently volunteer their names, and ask the 

name of the “boy” attending to their 
shoes. If the “boy” has a name or handle 
associated with lower-caste people of 
color, many customers perk up and 
become particularly talkative and friend- 
ly. 
Nonetheless, each participant in the rit- 
ual understands that the “boy” is required 
‘to demonstrate complete deference 
throughout, never questioning or chal- 
lenging the assumed superiority of the 


customer regarding all things important. 

The key point to be understood is that 
the “boy” is expected to be submissive. 
Those who do so most effectively become 
favorites, and they earn considerably more 
than less demonstratively submissive 
cohorts: who risk being considered too 
cool, if not inappropriately arrogant. 

As the ritual proceeds, customers fre- 
quently share startlingly frank personal 
stories with the kneeling shoeshine “boy,” 
in much the same manner as they com- 
monly do with cab drivers, bartenders and’ 


‘ prostitutes. The “boy” is expected to listen 
respectfully, and to grunt or groan in ways 


that convey empathy for the customer. 
Shoeshine “boys” who are unable or 
unwilling to participate in repartee that 
enhances the customer’s sense of impor- 
tance and superiority receive smaller tips. 

Customers who develop fondness for a 
particularly subservient “boy” return 
again and again. It is not unusual to hear ° 
such customers brag that they have used 
the same “boy” to shine their shoes for . 
decades. 

After introductions, the “boy” begins 

to briskly brush the customer’s shoes in 


_order to remove dust and dirt. When this 


is completed, the “boy” proceeds to clean 
the customer’s shoes. Soap and water is 
commonly used to initiate the process,. 
which frequently includes the application 
of lanolin-based creams that soften the 
leather and make it more pliable. 

During this phase of the ritual, the 
“boy” often compliments the customer on 
the quality of his shoes. Subsequent com- 
pliments are bestowed on the customer 
regarding his overall good tastes in attire, 


‘women, liquor and any other items to 


which his sense of vanity might be 
attached. By doing so, the “boy” demon- 
strates that he is committed to faithfully 
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A shoeshine customer in a position of dominance on Market St. in San Francisco. 
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fulfilling the customer’s expectations 
regarding his role in the stylized ritual 
performance in which the two of them are 
engaged. 

The next step in the scenario involves 
the “boy” applying polish that must pre- 
cisely match the customer’s shoe color. 
This is preferably done by hand in a 
familiar and somewhat intimate fashion 
that involves casual squeezing of the cus- 
tomer’s feet. Such touching engenders a 
sense of deep satisfaction in many cus- 
tomers, which is apparent from the soft 
grunts of appreciation they utter as the 
“boys” hands flutter back and forth 
between their feet. 

After the polish dries, it is removed via 
brisk brushing. Minimally skilled “boys” 


on Psychiatry 


July 11, Sunday, 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


Francisco (near 19th St.) 


Consent’ into a Sham. 


Critical Perspectives 


Free Summer Seminar Series 


Sponsored by MindFreedom (Support Coalition 
International), San Francisco Bay Area 


New College of California, 766 Valencia St., Room 22, San 


Part 1. Drug Companies Turn ‘Informed 


perform this procedure with one brush. 
But their more skilled counterparts use 
two brushes, embellishing their brush 
strokes with rhythmic, and somewhat dra- 
matic, flourishes that involve casually 
flipping the brushes in the air in ways that 
never break the rhythm of their applica- 
tion to the pleased customer’s shoes. 

The ritual moves towards its highly 
anticipated climax shortly after the “boy” 
finishes brushing the customer’s shoes. It 
begins with the “boy” pulling his 
shoeshine rag from its resting place in one 
of his back pockets. Customers almost 
always perk up when the rag is produced, 
focusing intently in order not to miss any 
nuance of the coming performance. 

Casual commentary ceases as the 
“boy” dramatically applies the rag to the 
customer’s shoes. Holding the soft tex- 


July 25, Sunday, 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
New College of California, 766 Valencia St., Room 22, San 
Francisco (near 19th St.) 


Genetics and Mental Health. 

The message that genes are determining factors of our mental 
health is propagated widely by the popular media, advertisements, 
and in healthcare. Is it really “a proven scientific fact” that mental 
illnesses are genetic? What happens to human rights and social 
power in a framework where it is “all in the genes?” Speakers: Jay 
Joseph, Psy. D., author of The Gene Illusion; and a fellow from 
the Center for Genetics and Society. © 


August 8, Sunday, 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
New College of California, 766 Valencia St., Room 22, San 
Francisco (near 19th St.) : 


Part 1. Integrative Milieu Treatment. 


In New York City, a shoeshine “boy” waits wearily for his next customer. 


tured rag just so in his tightly clasped 
hands, the “boy” pulls the rag with 
increasing speed over and around the 
shining shoes. Finally, the “boy” begins to 


pop the rag in a pleasant, rhythmic fash- » 


ion that produces sounds similar to those 
made by a drummer or bass player laying 
down a steady backbeat. Customers typi- 
cally smile broadly as the “boy’s” hands 
flutter up and down so quickly that they 
are little more than a blur. 

Finally, the “boy” gives the rag a few 
especially hard yanks that elicit the sharp, 
loud, rhythmic pops which signify the rit- 
ual’s impending conclusion. The final 
flutters and pops of the rag are followed 
by a light, intimate tap on the side of one 
of the customer’s shoes. The “boy” steps 
back, usually showering the customer 
with a broad smile, which will hopefully 
elicit a particularly generous tip. 

The convoluted, socially encoded 


nature of the ritualized exchanges 
between shoeshine “boys” and their cus- 
tomers is exposed by the fact that the tip 
frequently exceeds the cost of the 
shoeshine. If nothing else, this proves that 
the shoeshine is less important to the cus- 
tomer than the boy’s kneeling, servile 
behavior. 

Much needs to change before we can 
begin to hope again that the nation’s 
major social problems will be eliminated. 

Unfortunately, almost all of the atten- 
tion currently being focused on the social 
problems associated with those who 
inhabit the sectors of society that include 
shoeshine “boys” and their numerous 
cohorts in other similarly degrading jobs, 
systematically avoids the decisive role 
exercised in the perpetuation of those 
problems by the atavistic addictions exer- 
cised by the nation’s corrupt ruling elites. 

We have a long way to go. 
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it persists. Moreover, it is obviously get- 
ting larger as more and more people lose 
economic viability and crash on the 
streets — alive, but frequently bereft of 
money, hope and direction. 

My best sense is that the problem 
cannot be solved at the municipal level 
because its sources extend beyond the 
reach, authority and resources of cities 
such as San Francisco. More could be 
accomplished if the problem were 
addressed on a regional or statewide 
basis, but even that approach would 
ultimately prove to be inadequate. 


How drug companies have hijacked the American Psychiatric 
Association, research institutions, mental health agencies, family 


Speaker: Kathie Zatkin, MSW, licensed attorney, patients’ advo- 
cate specializing in ethical issues surrounding incapacity to make 
health decisions. 


Clients. 


the mental and emotional processes of clients and upon the 
process of psychotherapy. Speaker: K. Brent Olsen, Psy D., 
Psychological Assistant, San Francisco Bay Psychotherapy 
Center. 


Part 3. Globalizing Bio-Psychiatry. 
Health-care corporations dominant in the United States are 
preparing to move into global markets. In the field of mental 


will be made more available than now. Speaker: Diane Kern, 


and Mt. Diablo Psychotherapy Centers. 


members, politicians and the media, and what we can do about it. 


Part 2. The Impact of Psycho-Pharmaceuticals on 


The impact of psychotropic medications on human physiology, 


health, this will be accompanied by a medicalization of signs of 
mental and emotional distress; and pharmaceutical “treatments” 


Dr. Criminology, MFT, Clinical Director of San Francisco Bay 


For 15 years, San Joaquin Psychotherapy Center has offered an 
alternative to the bio-psychiatric or disease model of treatment 
for people suffering from emotional distress. This alternative is 
called an “Integrative Milieu” — integrative because it seeks to 
integrate all aspects of the individual, including the often dis- 
turbing but meaningful expressions of distress called “symp- 
toms,” milieu because of the environment which facilitates this 
integration. Speaker: K. Brent Olsen, see July 11 seminar. 


Part 2. Psychotherapy in the Context of Culture. 
Latino families often request treatment strategies that reflect 
familial, community and spiritual values. Strategies that respect 
that tradition will be discussed. Speaker: Luis Perez, Psy. D., 
Psychological Assistant, San Francisco Bay Psychotherapy 


~ Center. 


August 22, Sunday 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


Location: East Bay, to be announced. 


Grey Matters. 

An internationally regarded neurologist will discuss the basis for 
his views about “mental illness,” psychiatric drugs, and mental 
health treatment. Speaker: John Friedberg, MD. 


The federal government is the only 
agency with sufficient clout and the 
resources to devise and implement the 
kind of comprehensive measures need- 
ed. But there is obviously little will in 
Washington these days to eliminate this 
complicated social cancer. 

I intend to continue shooting until 
the problem is eliminated because | 
believe my photographs constitute a 
valuable documentary record of one of 
the most important social problems fac- 
ing our society. I also intend to keep 
shooting because I feel a deep need to 
produce a visual record of this pre- 
ventable human tragedy. 

Assuming the best, my photographs 
will highlight the moral and ethical cul- 
pability of those among us who do noth- 
ing to eliminate the problem while 
residing in relative comfort among the 
hapless victims of our ruthlessly exclu- 
sionary economic, social and political 
systems. 
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during which the ruling elite’s discrimina- 
tory political, economic, social and philo- 
sophical biases were deeply embedded in 
the laws, policies and procedures of gov- 
ernment at every level. 

Anyone familiar with this sublimated 
dimension of U.S. history would not have 
been surprised during the late 1800s when 
vigilante groups launched repeated 
pogroms on the West Coast against 
defenseless Chinese communities. Mass 
lynchings were common during the peri- 
od. Moreover, the state-sanctioned biases 
that facilitated the deadly attacks served 
as foundations for the discriminatory poli- 
cies that were used to justify the intern- 
ment of more than 100,000 Japanese 
Americans during World War II. 

It is necessary to recall these 
deplorable events in order to draw critical 
contemporary attention to the fact that lit- 
tle has actually changed. Much of the 
bloody heritage of abuse, exploitation and 
hatred that fueled the Indian Wars, cham- 


pioned slavery and set up Asian — 


Americans for murder and exclusion 
remains with us. 

That poisoned heritage is so deeply 
embedded in the master narratives that 
shape the nation’s political dialogue, 
social practices, educational institutions 
and business culture that many people 
experience it as revealed truth. Moreover, 
it is so deeply embedded in the national 
consciousness that policies designed to 
further disenfranchise the weak and 
defenseless are commonly considered 
enlightened and necessary. 

The prison-industrial complex can be 
cited as a case in point. The United States 
has a higher percentage of its citizens in 
prison, or under the control of the parole 


A woman shields herself from the cold wind in multiple layers of coats and blankets. 
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apparatus, than any other Western nation. 


‘In addition, prison sentences in the United 
States are typically much longer than 


those in other developed nations. 
Moreover, the United States is also the 


‘only developed nation that continues to 


practice capital punishment. 

Nonetheless, there is no clear evidence 
that U.S. citizens are categorically more 
criminal than their counterparts in other 
nations. If this were the case, nations 
around the world would have restrictions 
on U.S. emigrants in order to protect 
themselves from human beings assumed 
to be criminally inclined. 

PRISON-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 

The corrupt, discriminatory founda- 
tions of the prison-industrial complex are 
at least partially exposed when one con- 
siders the relatively large number of per- 
sons on death row who have recently been 
found innocent after the so-called evi- 
dence used to obtain their convictions was 
subjected to DNA analysis. 

If the elites who manage the so-called 
justice system are as committed to justice as 
they claim, they will pass laws requiring 
that all pertinent evidence in cases involv- 
ing life sentences, or the death penalty, be 
subjected to DNA analysis. Furthermore, 
they would make the law retroactive. 

There is little possibility that this will be 
done anytime soon because ruling elites 
have too much to lose if such analyses con- 
firm what critics of the prison-industrial 
complex have been asserting for centuries 
— long-term prison sentences, and execu- 
tions, have less to do with justice in the 
United States than with race and class. 

Poor people, especially those of color, 


are typically sent to prison for their 


crimes, while wealthy ones are frequently 
promoted to highly compensated positions 
with Fortune 500 companies. 
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A- homeless woman in a wheelchair struggles to make a living in San Francisco. 


Core elements of the crude notions of 


genetic and cultural superiority responsi- 


ble for the ruthless methods employed by 
national elites to destroy Native American 
civilization, enslave black Africans and 
savagely ravage Asian-American commu- 


nities are still used to promote elite agen- 


das. As a result, it is relatively easy to 
identify such elements in the speeches, 
laws, procedures and spending priorities 
that currently shape the nation’s domestic 
and foreign policies. The driving-while- 
black (or brown) syndrome, and redlined 
residential and commercial districts, are 
representative examples of the problem. 

Racism was clearly a major factor 
regarding who was, and was not, set up for 
assault by elites in the past, and, unfortu- 
nately, that continues to be the case today. 
Nonetheless, the categories of victims have 
been substantially expanded in recent times 
to include a broad swath of the white com- 
munity. As a matter of fact, the majority of 
those being subjected to the current assault 
by elites are poor whites, a group that the 
elite spokespersons, and their corporate 
media collaborators, condescendingly refer 
to as “the underclass.” 

At various times in the nation’s histo- 
ry, members of this hard-pressed group 
have been disparagingly referred to as 
indentured servants, rednecks, hillbillies, 
jack pine savages and, more recently, 
trailer trash. The elites commonly share 
an utter disdain regarding this rarely 
understood and much maligned group. — 

After expressing his desire to include 
“white guys who fly the confederate flag in 
the backs of their pickup trucks” in the 
insurgent coalition supporting his candida- 
cy, Dean was vigorously attacked by his 


allegedly liberal opponents. Their com- 


ments clearly conveyed their conviction 


that Governor Dean had committed a cardi- 


nal sin against orthodox, elite thinking. 


The key point to be understood is that - 


white, poor people have few enlightened. 
defenders. Moreover, every indication is 
that their current deprivation and suffering 
will intensify as the impacts of globaliza- 
tion, and the current administration’s 


biased fiscal and social policies, work 


their way though the national economy. 
One of the most ironic aspects of the 
dire situation for those trapped at the bot- 


tom of the U.S. caste system is the fact 


that those who attempt to engender public 
discussion of alternatives that might alle- 
viate some of the most deplorable aspects 
of the elite assault are invariably accused 
of engaging in “class warfare.” 

This highly effective, preemptive strat- 
egy significantly inhibits all enlightened 
forms of public dialogue regarding steps 
that need to be taken to alleviate the mas- 
sive human suffering that haunts this land 
“from sea to shining sea.” 

Nonetheless, as was the case with the 
Indian Wars, slavery and vigilante 
pogroms against Asian Americans, the 
nation’s moral pendulum will eventually 
swing in a more humanitarian direction. 

When this occurs, it seems reasonable 
to assume that individuals responsible for 
the most destructive aspects of the current 
elite assault will be arrested and charged 
with neglect of responsibility, abuse of 
authority, and, in some particularly egre- 
gious instances, crimes against humanity. 

Precedents for such prosecutions have 
already been established, including the 
proceedings at Nuremberg, Germany, in ~ 
the wake of World War II, the Rwanda 
tribunal and the current prosecutions 
underway in The Hague in response to the 
atrocities committed against innocent 
civilians in the former Yugoslavia. 

In the interim, I bear witness by taking 


_photographs of those victimized by the elite 


assault here in the United States: pho- 
tographs that may well end up being used in 
court as evidence for the prosecution. 


